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AUHELIUS

wings of the great auk were only about six
inches in length and totally useless for flight,
but were employed vigorously as fins in
swimming, especially while the bird was div-
ing. The tail was about three inches long
and the legs of the bird were placed so far
back that when on land the bird seemed to
stand erect. The head, neck and upper parts

GREAT AUK

of the bird were black, but a large spot under
each eye and most of the under parts were
white.

The razor-bill is about fifteen inches in
length and can use its wings in flight. Thou-
sands of these birds are killed on the coast of
Labrador for their breast feathers, which
are thick and warm. Among the species
grouped with the auks are the tufted puffin
and the rhinoceros auklet of the North Pa-
cific, the black guillemot of the North At-
lantic, the murre or common guillemot, which
migrates from Spitzbergen southward to the
New England states, and the little auk of
Greenland and northern Iceland, These
birds spend the winter in the open seas,
but in spring they come to land, where each
pair claims its little space of ground on
which is laid its single egg. There are lo-
calities on the northeastern coast of North
America where thousands of these birds,
sometimes representatives of several differ-
ent species, may be seen sitting close together,
each protecting its own egg, which it holds
upon its webbed feet and covers with its
body.

AULD LANG SYNE, awld lang sine, the
title of a Scotch ballad supposed to have

been written by Robert Burns. It is prob-
able that the poet rewrote an old song and
added other stanzas. The title means old
long since, or the days gone by. The well
known melody to which the words are every-
where sung is an old Scottish tune. Below
are given the first stanza and the refrain:
Should auld acquaintance be forgot,
And never brought to min'?
Should auld acquaintance be forgot,
And days o' auld lang" syne?
For auld lang- syne,  my dear,
For auld  lang  syne,
We'll tak'  a cup o*   kindness  yet,
For auld lang syne.
AURE'LIAN, Lucius DOMITIUS AURE-
LIANUS (about 212-275), emperor of Rome.
He was of humble origin, rose to the highest
rank in the army, and on the death of
Claudius II in 270 was chosen emperor. He
delivered Italy from the barbarians, con-
quered the famous Zenobia, queen of Pal-
myra, and followed up his victories by the
reformation of abuses and the restoration
throughout the Empire of order and regular-
ity. He was assassinated while heading an
expedition against the Persians.
AUBE'LITJS, MARCUS (surnamed Antoni-
nus] (A. D. 121-189), often called simply
Marcus Aurelius, a Roman emperor and
philosopher, the adopted son and successor
of Antoninus Pius. He succeeded to the
throne in 161. Brought up and instructed
by Plutarch's nephew, Sextus, the orator
Herodes Atticus and the jurist L. Volusius
Mecianus, he had become acquainted with
learned men and had formed a great love for
the Stoic philosophy. A war with Parthia
broke out in the year of his accession and did
not terminate till 166. On his return from
this struggle he was obliged to turn his at-
tention to the German tribes who were menac-
ing the Roman state. His brother "Verus had
died, and the sole command of the war de-
volved on Marcus Aurelius, who prosecuted
it with the utmost vigor, compelling the
Marcomanni and other tribes to sue for peace.
The sedition of the Syrian governor
Avidius Cassius, with whom Faustina, the
empress, was in treasonable communication,
called the emperor from his conquests, but
before he reached Asia the rebel was assas-
sinated. Aurelius returned to Rome, after
visiting Egypt and Greece, but soon new in-
cursions of the Marcomanni compelled him
once more to take the field. He defeated the